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Memorabilia. 

J the Empire Review for. December Mr. 

Hugh Macliesh has an entertaining article 
on ‘ Superstitious Burmese.’ Burmese super- 
stitions are chiefly connected with the belief 
that every object, animate or inanimate, has 
its Nat or spirit. Though, as good Buddhists, 
the Burmese are averse from taking life, they 
make snakes an exception to the rule of never 
killing. The writer tells how he came across 
a party of Burmese who were fighting a large 
cobra. As it lay apparently dead, he turned 
it over with his foot, and the cobra had 
strength enough before it died to strike him 
on the ankle, which was luckily protected by 
a strong leather boot. He was straightway 
admonished by an old man present that he 
must burn those boots in order to propitiate 
the evil Nat of the cobra; if he did not, he 
would, within two days, get a cough which 
would prove fatal. Naturally the writer took 
no heed to the admonition ; but next day he 
was perturbed by the onset of a bad sore 
throat, and on the following day he developed 
4 nasty cough, whereupon he threw his per- 
fectly good boots into the fire and the Nat 
was propitiated ! 

Another article in the number containing 





curious information is Mr. Ewen K. Patter- 


son’s ‘Furs from Rats’—an account of a 
new industry based on the hunting of the 
giant Bush water-rats for their skins. These 
are the most destructive of all the Australian 
Bush rats—especially that species called the 
Giant Golden-bellied water-rat (Hydromys 
chrysogaster) which is bigger than are many 
cats. Golden or orange brown on the under- 
surface, it is dark-buff or blackish on the top, 
with a black tail—which may be 18ins. long— 
having a white tip. The creature is exceed- 
ingly shy, but of a cleverness illustrated by 
one or two stories; and of extraordinary 
activity. That it has not so increased in 





numbers as to be a menace to the country | ered the dominant note in the life of the bee. 


HE December number of Blackwood’s 
Magazine contains yet another of Mr. 
John Crompton’s pleasant articles about 
Bees. ‘ Bees, Stings and Honey ’ is its title. 
There are some useful paragraphs about the 
food value of honey. Demonstration of how 
high this is is given by the larva of the bee 
which, weighing 0.10 milligrams on emergence 
from the egg, weighs 150 milligrams after five 
days of a diet of honey and _— If a 
human baby weighing 6 lbs. at birth were fed 
in this way, and also capable of the required 
response, it would, in a few days, weigh 
4 tons. Besides its food value—and as food 
it has not to be digested but passes directly 
into the blood-stream—honey acts as a stimu- 
lant and a tonic, strengthens the heart, is a 
medicine for the liver, nourishes skin and 
hair, and, being an antiseptic, is a sur- 
prisingly speedy healer of wounds. Another 
poe deals with the divers flavours of 
oney from different flowers. These can 
rarely be isolated; the bees have no taste or 
care for such discrimination ; but Mr. Cromp- 
ton has a device by which he gets small 
quantities of separate sorts of honey stored in 
separate bits of comb, and sampling these, he 
has discovered a surprising variety of quite 
different flavours. ‘‘ There was one small lot 
I tasted,”’ he says, ‘‘ that was like old wine. 
Where it came from I do not know, buf if I 
could market honey like that I should make 
my fortune.” 

Here is also an interesting account of what 
it feels like to have been stung by hundreds 
of bees. The virus of the bee—once supposed 
to be formic acid—has still not been ascer- 
tained. Our author declares it to be some 
sort of albuminous alkaloid toxin. It affects 
the heart and circulation. ‘‘In my case the 
pain of all those stings soon merged into a 
swollen feeling. I felt as if I had been blown 
up with a pump to bursting point. My head 
felt blown up, too, and throbbed violently, 
and my brain refused to function. I could 
not remember where I lived... .”” When 
he pulled himself together and began to walk 
he seemed to have no feet, or else the ground 
beneath him was not solid ; a man “ paralytic 
drunk ’’ has probably, he suggests, the like 
sensations, 

One is glad to turn to bees away from war, 
but the warfare that can go on between one 
hive and another is fiercely illustrated in this 
paper. Indeed, peace can hardly be consid- 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


DE QUINCEY : SOME OBJECTIONS 


AND CORRECTIONS. 


(See clxxvi. 417; clxxvii. 3, 42, 189; 
ante pp. 204, 417.) 


I NOW turn to De Quincey’s treatment of 

Greek, The ‘ Homer and the Homeride ’ 
which occupiés well over 100 pages of Vol, v., 
has some good points, e.g., in the discovery of 
Cretan affinities, and De Quincey does make 
an effort to stick to the subject and render it 
less complicated by separating various points 
to be considered. He relies, as usual, on 
books he has within his reach, which may not 
happen to be the best, and he makes mistakes, 
but he is not scandalously inefficient, as he 
is on Shakespeare. He confines -himself to 
the Iliad, and has only one sentence on the 
Odyssey. He has neither the patience nor 
the feeling for research which produces a 
scholar’s book like Jebb’s little ‘ Introduction 
to Homer,’ 1887, which will show his omis- 
sion of sources available in his day. But he 
does include some effective criticism of wild, 
foreign speculation and concludes concerning 
the Iliad : 

I hold that its noblest section has a perfect 
and separate unity; that, so far, therefore it 
was written by one man; that it was also 
written a thousand years before our Christian 
era; and that it has not been essentially altered. 

Even Wolf, the disintegrator, conceded to 
Homer the majority of the lays, on which he 
insisted a8 the origin of the Iliad, and an 
influence which cuilled the composition of the 
rest. De Quincey discovered Nitzsch as an 
important corrector of Wolf, but must needs 
spend several lines in denouncing his intoler- 
able name. 

The paper on ‘ Philosophy of Herodotus,’ 
vol. vili., is a pleasant eulogy of his many 
merits. De Quincey talks with his familiar 
conceit of the ‘‘ lamentable imbecility ’’ of all 
the chronological commentators. I forbear the 
savage delight of dwelling in his style of liter- 
ary Billingsgate on the description of Egypt 
as the ‘‘ most peaceful of realms.” 

Expressing great admiration for Athens, 
De Quincey is busy denigrating some of her 
chief glories. He quotes from his favourite 
Paterculus the comment that ‘‘ we talk of 
Grecian eloquence or Grecian poetry, when 
we should say Attic,” and remarks in the 
essay on ‘ Style,’ vol. x., that 











with some injustice in every age 

her light hes” been recedmlned bat » 
gave it value, the contrasting darkness of al] 
around her, 

I merely ask, Were Sappho and Pi 
writers of some merit, Athenian? — 
_ Coming to Athens itself, I have to note 
in this same essay and elsewhere a deter- 
mined attempt to see no good in Socrates and 
the Domus Socratica, with Plato at its head 
and Xenophon: 

We acknowledge a sneaking hatred tow 

whole household, founded chiefly on the perbe 
feeling we entertain that all three were 
humbugs, 

Proceeding on these lines, he can produce 
some novelties. 

Dialogues are only used to bolster up the 
weaknéss of the “‘ libidinous ’’ old gentleman, 
They bring a “‘ colloquial taint’ into Attic 
literature. They indulge in humour, which 
is wrong for a philosopher, and the “ 
authority of Socrates’ is “ mainteinel #i 
ages by the windiest of fables.’’ They indulge 
in expletives and the eternal pév and 8: 

All relations, all modes of sucéession or transi- 
tion, are indicated by one and the same particle. 

It takes little knowledge of Greek to be 
aware that this is quite untrue. There is the 
enclitic re as well ag 8, for instance. $t. 
Paul may be equally blamed for indicati 
causal connections in his Epistles. i 
has come to missing out these particles. If 
it retained them, some English prose might 
be more coherent. Those who enjoy a depre- 
ciation of Plato and his ‘‘ vulgarities ” can 
read plenty of it. De Quincey is certainly 
original in disliking his style. For many 
lovers of Greek whose accomplishment in that 
language reduces his own to insignificanes, it 
approaches perfection. 

Commenting on some Greek versions of 
Gray’s ‘ Elegy ‘ by old Etonians, he gives 
as a specimen the four lines beginning “ the 
boast of heraldry, the pomp of power ”’ in the 
translation of Cooke, Professor of Greek at 
Cambridge before Porson, and includes from 
memory a wrong form in the Greek, that will 
not scan. The only criticism that he 
is cribbed, I happen to know, from ‘ The Pur 
suits of Literature,’ by Mathias, a best 
seller in its day. A scholar would have n 
the weak rendering of ‘‘ heraldry ”’ and gone 
to the Septem contra Thebas of Aeschylus 
find a better word for it. Mathias was rid 
culous enough in his pompous display of Greek 
and Latin, but De Quincey can use him 
then abuse him for not knowing Wo ‘ 
or Coleridge. Why? The last of the dix 
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logues of his forgotten book is dated 1797. 
The ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ which brought the two 

some notice among a select audience, 
were published, 1798-1800. 


A pertinent reference to Aeschylus no one 
would expect who has seen De Quincey’s in- 
competent dealings with the Greek drama. 
He does not realise that ite limitations are 
due to its origin. That does not matter much, 
perhaps, but he credits it with a majestic 
stillness, as of statues, a marble immobility, 
a “sublime state of monotonous gloom, which 
suited the views of a t who wanted only 
the situation,’’ while the Chorus has “‘ a life 
sequestrated into some far-off slumbering 
state, having the severe tranquillity of 
Hades’’! These sentiments are regularly re- 

roduced by Greekless reporters who write on 
Greek plays as revived to-day. A scholar 
might know that Polus, an actor, was famous 
for his emotional effects on the Greek stage 
and, when he had lost a son, acted Electra, 
mourning over the urn supposed to contain 
the ashes of her brother, and ‘‘suffered a 
natural grief to have vehement course,’’ as 
Jebb notes, ‘Edipus Tyrannus,’ xxxii :— 
And, this being so, nothing could better show 
the error of supposing that the old Greek 
acting of tragedy was statuesque in a cold or 
rigid sense, in a sense excluding declamation 
and movement suitable to the passions which 
the words expressed. Play of feature, indeed, 
was excluded by the use of masks; but this 
very fact would have increased the need for 
appropriate gesture. 

Can one imagine so lively a people as the 
Athenians sitting through a drama “ frozen 
into marble life’’? But there are more 
strange views and stupidities provided in 
‘The Theory of Greek bp, sagt Since ‘‘ few 
ax have ever studied the Greek drama,”’ 

Quincey is good enough to explain what 
it is and how severely limited. He declares 
that it was ‘‘ not in any sense a development, 
1, of human character; or, 2, of human 
passion.’’ In fact, ‘‘ struggle there is none, 
internal or external,’’ because there is no 
room for it in the limited number of lines 
allowed. It would be difficult to beat this for 
ignorance or lack of understanding. The 
writer who can think so after reading the 
*Philoctetes’ of Sophocles rules himself out 
asacritic. A main point in the play is that 

young, generous-hearted Neoptolemus 
alters his resolve, and this is a notable dis- 
play of human character. Again, the sug- 
ion that Medea has no feeling shows gross 
ignorance of the text of Euripides. 
Doubtless De Quincey, always arrogant, 





so famous a play as the ‘ 





would have shown careless contempt for those 
who have the bad taste occasionally to doubt 
his word. But he is wrong in the detail of 
dipus Tyrannus.’ 
The fatal affray in which Laius was killed is 
inaccurately reported. It is an injury to a 
great artist to give Jocasta’s rising doubts in 
a casual paraphrase far from the Greek. But 
she is not important! Only women like men 
appear in the Greek drama, according to 
this stupid or very ignorant critic. At 
the end Creon is regent and (Edipus asks to 
be turned out of the city. De Quincey 
declares that he was ejected by his two sons, 
who do not figure in the Dramatis Persone. 
One of them, Polynices, appears in the 
‘ Edipus at Colonus,’ when some twenty years 
have passed. 


De Quincey has, of course, no texts to refer 
to and his infallible memory declares that 


paotvyopépos is an epithet applied by Sophocles 


to Ajax. The epithet does not occur in the 
lay and is only used in the prose argument 
y an Alexandrian scholar to distinguish the 
greater Ajax from the lesser, the Locrian. 

I do not find compensation for such mis- 
takes in the great discovery that the tradi- 
tional answer to the riddle of the Sphinx was 
not the best one. ‘‘ We hold ourselves a cut 
above C&dipus and the Sphinx together,” 
writes De Quincey, producing the solution 
that ‘“‘the full and final answer to the 
es riddle lay in the word Cdipus,”’ 
which means Swellfoot, as Shelley translates 
it. When, as an infant, he was cast out on 
Cithaeron, his ankles were painfully pinned 
together and freed by the shepherd who looked 
after him. The extent of the injury is uncer- 
tain, but, according to De Quincey, he went 
on four feet as a child, though I do not 
know why the shepherd should not have sup- 
plied him with a stick to aid in some sort of 
walking, like that which assisted the two very 
bad legs of Scott’s Black Dwarf. In manhood 
‘“‘he walked upright by his own masculine 
vigour, and relied upon no gifts but those of 
nature.’? When he was blinded and ejected 
from Thebes by his cruel sons(!), he used 
Antigone as a third foot. But surely there 
was another daughter, Ismene, as_ well. 
‘Take not these from me,’’ is the appeal of 
(Edipus to Creon at the end of the play, and 
he mentions both sisters as helping him in 
the ‘ dipus at Colonus.’ Ismene was away 
for some time consulting oracles, but when 
Creon has snatched both sisters from (dipus, 
he says: “ So those two crutches shall never 
more prop thy steps.”’ 
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De Quincey goes beyond his day in praising 
Euripides and does perceive a strangeness in 
his plays, but makes no attempt to tackle the 
reason for it. He thinks him careless at times 
in his plots and too precipitate in the disen- 
tanglement of his dilemmas. So, he remarks 
about the plays: 

It is easy to see that he would have remoulded 
them in a revised edition, or diaskeue. 

That comment shows the limits of his under- 
standing; was it likely that in competition 
with men like Sophocles he would produce 
incomplete work for the stage? 

Paterculus has pledged De Quincey to the 
dogma that outstanding work always appears 
in groups. So for the ages after Alexander, 
he has to be busy with depreciation : 

Callimachus was nobody, and not decidedly 

Grecian. Theocritus, a man of real genius in a 
limited way, is a Grecian in that sense only 
according to which an Anglo-American is an 
Englishman. Besides that one swallow does 
not make a summer. Of any other writers, 
above all others of Menander, apparently a 
man of Divine genius, we vega only a few 
wreck; and of Anacreon, who must have been 
a’ poet of original power, we do not certainly 
know that*’we have even any wrecks. Of those 
Which pass under his name, not merely the 
authorship, but the era is very questionable 
indeed. 
Here the critic tlounaers heavily to preserve 
his generalisation. But I leave this special 
pleading without comment in detail, noting 
only that ‘‘ Sappho and Simonides, and the 
contributors to the Greek Anthologies’ are 
tucked away in the small print of a footnote. 
It would be difficult to dismiss all of them 
as mediocre. This stuff comes from the man 
who explains that ‘‘ we have hitherto seen 
no rational criticism on Greek literature.’’ 

I cannot help noticing in conclusion the 
malice and spite poured over Porson, 
admitted to be an ‘‘ exquisite ’’ Grecian. He 
was also a Whig. That was the trouble. So 
his writings are “‘ all childish and dull be- 
yond description.” Better judges have found 
his chaff of Johnsonian Hawkins quite amus- 
ing. His Latin is infelicitous. His ‘‘ know- 
ledge of English was so limited that his total 
cargo might have been embarked on board a 
walnut-shell, in the bosom of a slop basin, 
and insured for three half-pence.’? He knew 
only obscene and political poetry. This is 
certainly untrue, writes Mr. M. L. Clarke 
in his ‘ Richard Porson,’ 1937, Chap. x: 
His frequent quotations included much beside. 
He had a wide and intimate knowledge otf 
English literature, and a special love of Shakes- 
peare. 

He had a memory, too. 


Perhaps that was a 











good reason for jealousy. Mr. Clarke knows: 
De Quincey does not. He even ventures with 
futile malice to prophesy that Porson will be 
found wrong about the famous text of the 
Three Witnesses in the First Epistle of §¢ 
John: , E 
It may chance that on this subje 

Porson will get stung through his col, Lehane 
he is many years deader, 

Such intemperate abuse only shows up the 
writer of it, and he can be disingenuous ag 
well as rude. 

I have for the most part in this series 

of articles dealt with actual mistakes and 
glaring omissions, but it would be easy to 
make fun of the critical views offered here 
and there for serious consideration. Opium 
and the desire for originality, and uncor 
rected work, relying too often on the ips 
dixit as sufficient, have spoilt much of one of 
our finest prose writers. When, for instance, 
he insists that Perkin Warbeck was a genuine 
Plantagenet, his word is not good enough. 
We want the evidence. He boasts of “a 
prodigious memory ’”’ and reveals a prodigious 
‘* forgettery.”’ A careful study of his text 
has led me to invent the word. Critics might 
have been more cautious on this point. In 
1852, towards the end of his life, in a paper 
on ‘Sir William Hamilton,’ De Quincey 
speaks of having no materials, 
my sole resource being in a poor wearied brain, 
and in a memory which (although at intervals 
working like a steam-engine) oftentimes yearns 
for rest, and, with Themistocles, would humbly 
pray for some sweet voluptuous art of for- 
getting. 
That art he achieved at a much earlier time. 
It is not difficult for a competent reader to 
notice this fault, particularly when it leads 
to the misrepresentation of a well-known 
book, or a long account of Shakespeare which 
ignores the First Folio, and critics of wide 
knowledge should be aware that big memories 
lead to big mistakes. Whether in the present 
age accuracy matters is not for a veteran to 
judge. ‘‘ Lectori si quis erit,’’ wrote Porson 
on one of his title-pages. One or two, per 
haps, may think my investigations not wholly 
futile. Vv. RB. 





DEFOE, SELKIRK AND JOHN 
ATKINS. 
POR more than two centuries Alexander 
Selkirk has been a subject of perennial 
interest. Every approach to the facts of his 
life has supposedly been exhausted, and even 
the baseless legend of his giving a manuscript 
journal to Defoe in Bristol has ‘been wom 
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threadbare by retelling. Although Robinson 
Crusoe is obviously an imaginary character, 
and although Defoe’s conception of the char- 
acter bears (in many ways) more actual re- 
semblance to Robert Knox! than to Selkirk, 
we continue to meet Selkirk under some such 
name as ‘“‘ The Real Robinson Crusoe.’’ 

The narrative of the voyage on which Sel- 
kirk died has been told recently by Mr. R. L. 
Mégroz from the log of the Weymouth2. But 
much of the story of that voyage had been told 
in 1735 by John Atkins,5 a friend and literary 
collaborator of Defoe’s; and it had been told 
as early as 1724—with full use of Atkins’s 
notes and recollections—by Defoe himself.4 

On Feb. 5, 1720/1, when the Swallow and 
the Weymouth, naval vessels of fifty guns 
each, sailed on a triangular cruise from Spit- 
head to the Guinea Coast and the West Indies 
and back to England to undertake the des- 
truction of pirates, Selkirk was a mate on the 
Weymouth and Atkins was ship’s surgeon on 
the Swallow. Two months after Selkirk’s 
death on shipboard, Atkins was chosen to 
serve as registrar for the great trial at Cape 
Corso Castle, at which 267 pirates were 
brought into court. (According to the vera- 
cious pages of ‘ Treasure Island,’ it was at 
Cape Corso Castle that the surgeon who had 
amputated Long John Silver’s leg was .sen- 
tenced to be hanged; and it may be remarked 
that the Weymouth and the Swallow on two 
occasions were in company with the squadron 
of Commodore Matthews, who was then on 
his way to Madagascar to try to force terms 
om Captain England, under whose flag Long 
John Rilver himself was supposedly cruising 
at about that time.) Early in May, 1722, 
‘Atkins was transferred to the Weymouth as 
purser, all other likely candidates for that 
office having died; and thus it was on Sel- 
kitk’s former ship that Atkins completed the 
voyage to the West Indies and back to 
England. In fact, it was from the pay-book 
of the Weymouth that Mr. Aitken got his 





107. A. W. Secord, ‘ Studies in the Narrative 
Method of Defoe’ (Univ. of Illinois Studies in 
ge and Literature, ix, Urbana, Illinois, 
my pp. 32-49, 
2Cf. ‘The Real Robinson Crusoe,’ by R. L. 
Mégroz (London, n. d.). 
3John Atkins, ‘A Voyage to Guinea’ (Lon- 
don, 1735). 
‘In “Captain Charles Johnson’s” [Defoe’s] 
‘History of the Pirates’ (London, 1724-28); 
Pp. 198-226 and 338-39 in the reprint edited by 
Arthur L. Hayward (London, 1926). Cf. also 
my ‘Defoe in- the Pillory and Other Studies ’ 
Indiana University Humanities Series, No. 1, 
loomington, Indiana, 1939), pp. 170, 173, 233. 








date for Selkirk’s death (Dec. 12, 1721) for 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’; 
Mr. Mégroz gives the date recorded in the 
log as Dec. 13. 

No doubt many of the healthier men from 
the Weymouth may have been called on for 
service at times, but all the glory of the 
expedition fell to the lot of the Swallow. It 
was the Swallow alone which recaptured a 
prize, killed the most successful of all pirate 
captains, Bartholomew Roberts, took his two 
ships, and brought 267 pirates to trial. The 
Weymouth’s voyage showed nothing but unre- 
lieved disaster. She left England with a 
complement of 240 men, but returned with 280 
dead on the books. The ship could not have 
been kept afloat without repeated recourse to 
pressing men from merchant ships. Even 
slaves and some of the pirates who had 
escaped hanging were taken into service. At 
times the enfeebled crew were unable to weigh 
anchor. At the time of Selkirk’s death the 
Weymouth had been left behind to recruit by 
pressing, and so she saw no action in the 
final pursuit of the pirates. Even in the 
West Indies the Weymouth (like the Swallow) 
managed to arrive in time for one of the worst 
of all hurricanes, in which she was dismasted. 

After his return from such a voyage, it is 
hardly surprising that ‘‘ Atkins was unsuc- 
cessful in getting another ship, and took to 
writing books.”5 Neither of these books ap- 
peared before 1732, the year after Defoe’s 
death; and both are rambling affairs which 
show the author’s powers of observation and 
his varied information with no corresponding 
skill in organisation. 

Atkins made a far more important contri- 
bution in supplying Defoe with some rather 
long passages for the great ‘ History of the 
Pirates’ and with a vast number of details 
which can be traced in various parts of that 
work. _ Some of these details reappear in 
Defoe’s narrative called ‘The Four Years’ 
Voyages of Capt. George Roberts,’ and others 
are to be traced in much later books, such. as 
‘The Pirate’ by Scott and ‘ Treasure Island ’ 
by Stevenson. 

It would seem certain that, as surgeon, 
registrar, and purser, working for either ship 
or for both together, Atkins would have known 
something of the officers and of most of the 
men on both ships. If he had not been off 
on cruise aboard the Swallow in December, 
he might very possibly have been called into 
consultation at the time of Selkirk’s death. It 





5 Norman Moore, life of Atkins in the 


‘Dictionary of National Biography.’ 
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was in his pay-book as purser that one of the 
two records of Selkirk’s death was preserved. 

Atkins was a man of wide reading, especi- 
ally in the literature of travel, as his allu- 
sions prove. One would suppose that he 
must Sons known Selkirk on board ship, and 
that he must have heard of Selkirk’s earlier 
career. It is really a pity that he did not 
think it worth his while to mention Selkirk 
in his ‘ Voyage to Guinea.’ Whether Atkins 
ever mentioned him to Defoe we have no way 
of telling. 

Joun Rosert Moore. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


STAGE FOLK IN DIGHTON PRINTS. 
(See ante p. 403.) 


Dippin, CHARLES JOHN (1768-1833). This 
is probably the theatrical manager, pro- 
prietor of Sadlers Wells, of whom, when he 
opened the Sans Souci Hall at Torquay, it 
was written : 

*Tis very plain you see 
That Dibdin’s plan will do 

For now we see him Sans Souci 
Who late was sans six sous. 

Charles Dibdin, the song writer, had 
another natural son, Thomas John 
(1771-1841), who was proprietor of the 
Surrey Theatre. This cartoon is dated 1799 
and labelled ‘Sans Souci Junior.’ 

Farren, Evizapetn (1759-1829). She was 
the daughter of Mrs. Farren (born Wright). 
Her father was a surgeon and apothecary at 
Cork and said to have been ‘‘of low and 
irregular habits.” In 1773 she made her 
first appearance as Rosetta in ‘Love in a 
Village’ at Liverpool. She made her début 
in London at the Haymarket Theatre in 
1777, as Kate Hardcastle. She was so poor 
that the ladies of the company had to contri- 
bute each a proportion of apparel before she 
could be properly equipped. Five years later 
she was the original Nancy Lovell in Col- 
man’s ‘ Suicide.’ 

It was through the Duchess of Leinster that 
she met Edward, 12th Earl of Derby, who 
married her. He was described as a clever 
amateur actor, but any professional actor will 
hold that cleverness is only too carelessly 
attributed to the amateur in the art of 
acting. 

Miss Wynne, in her ‘ Diary of a Lady of 
Quality,’ writes of having seen Lord Derby 
leaving his private box to creep behind the 
screen (when Miss Farren was playing Lady 











Teazle in ‘The School for Scandal’) and 
adds: ‘‘of course we all looked with 
impatience for the discovery, hoping the 
screen would fall a little too soon and show 
to the audience Lord Derby as well as Lady 
Teazle.”’ : 

Queen Charlotte, who has been described as 
a most rigid discriminator of female worth, 
made Mrs. Farren one in the procession at 
the marriage of the Princess Royal, May 18, 
1797. ‘‘ The Countess Elect,’’ Horace Wal- 
pole writes, ‘‘ Miss Farren is as excellent as 
Mrs. Oldfield. because she has lived with the 
best style of men in England.” Still when 
in 1797 she married the Earl of Derby, she 
conducted herself with great propriety in her 
new situation (Genest, vii., p. 299). 

Indeed her circumspection was no new 
thing, for Mrs. Inchbald writes that when 
‘an actress of known intrigue ’’—owing to 
an accident in her dressing-room—ran to Miss 
Wells’s room, Miss Wells (who was known to 
be the mistress of Capt. ), shocked at 
the intrusion of a woman of worse character 
than herself, fled to Miss Farren’s room 
exclaiming ‘“‘ What would Capt. say 
if I were to remain in such company !” 
Whereat Miss Farren fled from her room 
exclaiming ‘‘ What would Lord Derby say if 
I were to be seen in such a ?”? 

There is a picture of Elizabeth Farren by 
Ozias Humphrey (1742-1810) in the Dublin 
Art Gallery; the more famous painting by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence has met with criticism 
because she is wearing furs whilst the back- 
ground is a summer scene. Even so, Lond 
Derby thought the figure not fat enough. 

George Farren, Eliza’s father, joined 
company of players, but was found to be too 
drunk to play; and her mother, whose father 
kept a public-house, earned the nickname of 
‘* Tin-Pocket ’? because she used to carry the 
meat back from a bakehouse in a tin 
fitted to her dress. 

A. B. L. in the Daily Telegraph wrote that 
when that astonishing novelty a fireproof cut 
tain descended behind her [Miss Farren] 
April 21, 1794, she re-assured the audience i 
the words of George Colman’s epilogue that it 
would be in no danger even if a serious fire 











were to break out, 
No, we assure our generous benefactors 1 
"Twill only burn the scenery—and the actors. 
It was not until fifteen years later that the 
theatre was again burned (Feb. 24, 1808). 
There is a charming letter from David Gar 
rick to Colman about Miss Farren—when éhe 
was playing Lady Townly: 
I like your piece—and that other most 
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promising piece—Miss Farren. “Tis a shame 
she is not fixed in London. I will venture my 
life that I could teach her a capital part in 
comedy, aye, in tragedy too, that should drive 
half our actresses mad. She is much too fine 
stuff to be worn and soiled at Manchester and 
Liverpool, 

Lady Derby died on April 23, 1829. She 
was married to the 12th Earl of Derby on 
May 7, 1797, and bore him two sons and 
four daughters. 

Fawcett, Joun (1768 or 9-1837). John 
Fawcett was born in London on Aug. 29, 
1768. He died at Botley in Hampshire on 
Mar. 15, 1837. His father, who came from 
High Wycombe in Buckinghamshire, was 
averse from his son’s going on the stage. He 
had him educated at St. Paul’s School with 
a St. Paul’s Churchyard profession to follow, 
apprenticing the boy to a linen-draper. But 
that boy had been given half-a-trown by the 
greatest of all actors—David Garrick him- 
self. No wonder that the lad ran away to 


_ turn player. 


He began play-actor at the Theatre Royal, 
Margate, where he took to the stage under 
the name of Foote. Some say that his first 
appearance was in 1791, on Sept. 1, as Caleb 
in ‘He Would be a Soldier,’ but at Margate 
he played Courtall in ‘The Belle’s Stratagem’ 
Ss Pawestt. At Tunbridge Wells he was 
noticed by Richard Cumberland and Lord 
Abingdon, who taught him music. Recom- 
mended by Cumberland, he went to York 
under Tate Wilkinson, the respected manager 


there. 

In 1787 he played Young Norval (May 24), 
Romeo, Douglas, and other parts. When 
Knight left the company, Fawcett made a 
stipulation that he should play only comic 
characters—finding himself most applauded 
in them. On the death of Edwin he got the 
parts left vacant. Then in 1794 Bannister 
recommended him as his substitute at the 
Haymarket, where Colman was so pleased 
with his performance of Dr. Pangloss 
(L.L.D., A.SS.) that he dedicated his play 
‘The Heir at Law’ to him. 

Of Fawcett it has been said: ‘‘as he 
attempted those parts only which he was 
likely to play well, he always pleased by a 
constant nearness to perfection,’ and less 
worthily : 

No wonder he was great 
As Fool or Clown, 

(The King of Actors 
Gave him half a crown!) 
Or of success the boy 
Should be so avid 

Who took that silver coin 
From Garrick, David. 





Fawcett married Miss More, widow of 
Mills, the comedian, who died in 1788. Mrs. 
Mills was born in London and died in 
August 1797, leaving Fawcett one daughter 
of their marriage. 

Fawcett was for thirty-nine years the 
mainstay of Covent Garden Theatre. In 
1801 he made a version of Kotzebue’s 
‘ Perouse, or The Desolate Island,’ about the 
celebrated Marquis de Lapérouse, who made 
the famous remark, ‘‘a defeated enemy 
becomes a friend.’’ Fawcett played Falstaff 
for Pope’s benefit on Mar. 14, 1796, in ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor,’ and on 30 May, 
1830, he appeared for his own benefit as Capt. 
Copp in ‘Charles the Second,’ by John 
Howard Payne, the American Infant Roscius 
and the author of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ 
(1791-1852). In 1818 he was the original 
Bartolo to Liston’s Figaro in ‘ The Barber of 
Seville.’ 

For many years Treasurer of the Covent 
Garden Theatrical Fund, he was its best 
friend and warmest advocate. He was buried 
at Botley, Hampshire, in the church founded 
through his initiative. 

GakRicK, Davip (1716-1779). The greatest 
English actor was of French Huguenot. des- 
cent. He was the outstanding born actor of 
his day and perhaps of all time. He was the 
son of Captain Peter Garrick, of French 
parentage, and of Arabella Clough (said to 
have been of Irish descent). Garrick’s grand- 
father David Garrick and his grandmother, 
Jeanne Sarrazin, were fugitives from La 
Bastide, a suburb of Bordeaux. They were 
naturalised in England in 1686 after the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and David 
Garric, a Huguenot, became a merchant in 
London. Arabella Clough, his mother, was 
the daughter of the vicar choral of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

In 1731 Captain Garrick was on active ser- 
vice at Gibraltar, and David wrote boyish 
letters to him. They are now in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. 

David Garrick was sent to the Free School 
at Lichfield, and Mr. Colson, the master, is 
as much responsible for his love of the clas- 
sics as Dr. Johnson, to whom he was sent 
with his brother George to Edial Hall, 
24 miles from Lichfield, in 1736. He was Dr. 
Johnson’s pupil for no more than a year, as 
in 1737, on Tie. 2, they both set out for 
London. David started a wine business with 
his elder brother Peter. Their cellars were 
in Durham Yard, where was—and is again— 
Adelphi Terrace. Peter remained in Lich- 
field. Foote, with transparent spite, said 
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that David’s stock as a wine merchant con- 
sisted of—three quarts of vinegar ! In spite 
of his mother’s antipathy to the stage, David 
at the age of eleven gave some performances 
of Sergt. Kitely in Farquhar’s ‘ Recruiting 
Officer’ at the Bishop’s Palace. This was 
after he had seen some strolling players. He 
made his first professional appearance as 
Aboan in ‘ Oroonoko.’ This was at Ipswich 
as Mr. Lyddal. 

In the Theatrical Advertiser for Wednes- 
day, July 11, 1827, it is said that Garrick 
offered to pose for the dying General Wolfe 
in West’s picture—indeed, he gave a dying 
act on the floor of the studio. West felt 
bound to refuse on the score that if it became 
known that Garrick had so contributed to the 
picture, whatever merit it might possess 
would be attributed to Garrick alone. 

Garrick had a pleasant villa at Hampton 
and in 1758 Alexander Carlyle of Inveresk 
and John Home, author of ‘ Douglas ’ (which 
Garrick had turned down) were invited. 
They brought golf clubs and Carlyle gave an 
exhibition stroke ‘‘ at the golf’’ which de- 
lighted Garrick so much that he begged the 
club by which the feat had been performed. 

For all his talent as an actor, Garrick’s 
pronunciation of English was not according 
to modern standard, though it may have 
passed muster in the eighteenth century, 
when even the speech of gentlefolk was broad. 
P. G. Hammerton in ‘The Actor’s Art,’ 
writes that Garrick said ‘‘ villan ’’ for ‘‘ vil- 
lain,’ ‘‘ appeal’’ for appal, ‘‘ trdpically.”’ 
Still we can’t pass ‘‘farm’’ for “‘ firm,” 
‘“yurtue’’ for ‘ virtue,’’ and ‘‘ shupreme ”’ 
and ‘“‘ shuperior.’’ 

David Garrick married Mdlle Eva Maria 
Violetti, one of the three children of Johann 
Veigel. Mrs. Garrick was born in Vienna on 
Feb. 29, 1724/5. The Burlington parentage 
is fanciful, as is the attempt to derive the 
Garrics from the noble family of de la Gar- 
rique. Mrs. Garrick lived to be ninety-eight, 
outliving her husband by forty-three years. 

On June 10, 1776, Garrick gave his farewell 
performance for the benefit of the Theatrical 
Fund. He played Don Felix in ‘The 
Wonder,’ by Mrs. Centlivre, and was sup- 
ported by Smith, King, Mrs. Wrighten and 
Mrs, Yates. After that we may read in the 
Morning Chronicle of Sept. 27, 1776: 

Mr. and Mrs. Garrick after staying for a 
few days with His Grace the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Chatsworth left that delightful place 
last week; and... proceeded (after other 


visits) to Lichfield where that great actor was 
educated. 








On 20 Jan., 1779, Garrick died. 

Goldsmith wrote in ‘‘ Retaliation,” 

Here lies David Garrick, describe me who can 
An abridgement of all that was pleasant in 
nan, 

And his friend and tutor, Dr. Johnson 
(who was eight years older than David) wrote 
the famous words: “I am disappointed by 
that stroke of death which has eclipsed the 
gaiety of nations and impoverished the public 
stock of harmless pleasure.”’ 


Crecit Brooxrne, 


PECIAL WAR-WORDS :_— ‘“LAND- 
MINE ”’ (See clxxix. 223, 278).—Another 
war-word actually in the course of changing 
its meaning is ‘“‘land-mine.”” Up to Se 
tember of this year a land-mine, both in mili- 
tary and popular parlance, signified ,a recep- 
tacle filled with explosive and concealed 
immediately below the surface of the ground 
to be exploded unexpectedly either on contact 
or electrically on the advance of enemy troops, 
mechanical transport and, above all, arm- 
oured fighting vehicles, 

‘“‘Land-mine”’ still retains that meaning 
in military’ parlance, but in popular par 
lance it has come to mean a mine, that is to 
say a thin metal container holding a large 
quantity of explosive, dropped from an enemy 
aeroplane upon the land. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE,. 


RYDEN: DATE OF A PROLOGUE, 
““GALLANTS, A BASHFUL POET.” 
—Dryden’s prologue beginning ‘‘ Gallants, a 
bashful Poet,’’ was first printed in his third 
miscellany, ‘ Examen Poeticum,’ which was 
published in 1693 (Hugh Macdonald, ‘ John 
Dryden: a biography,’ pp. 72-3). The occa- 
sion for which it was written is unknown, 
but it was apparently written for the first 
performance of the first play of a young 
author. W. D. Christie dated it 1681; this 
was on account of its resemblance to Dryden’s 
prologue for Saunders’s ‘Tamerlane the 
Great,’ which belongs to that year (Dryden, 
‘ Poems,’ Globe ed., 1870, p. 446n.). But an 
allusion in it to ‘‘ the new Deserters Bill” 
makes a later date necessary. The first bill 
relating to mutiny and desertion was intro 
duced in the House of Commons in March, 
1689, and was passed as an Act of Parliament 
on 3 April. Similar acts were passed again 
in 1689 and in each succeeding year until 
1697. Dryden’s prologue must therefore date 
from between 1689 and 1693. 
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The allusion “another Mercury’’ may 
render possible a more precise dating ; I have 
been unable to examine the newspapers for 
this purpose. 

E. S. pe Brrr. 


ARCOURT FAMILY AND COVENTRY. 
—The Harcourt family was connected 
with Coventry in very early times, the 
firs; member thereof to acquire an interest in 
this ancient city being Sir William de Har- 
curt, a knight templar, whose tomb in 
Worcester Cathedral is close to that of King 
John, of whom he was a prominent supporter 
during the wars of the Barons. 

This Sir William de Harcourt, who was 
born in 1175 and died in 1223, was the eldest 
sn of Sir Robert (I) de Harcourt of Stanton 
Harcourt in Oxfordshire. In 1201 he 
married Alice, daughter and co-heir of Sir 
Thomas Noel of Ellenhall, Co. Stafford, and 
Grandborough, Co: Warwick, by whom he 
acquired these estates, including also a part 
of Coventry which was subsequently known as 
Harcourt’s Fee, and was held of the Benedic- 
tinemonks of Coventry for the service of half 
aknight’s fee. I have not hitherto been able 
todiscover either the extent or whereabouts of 
this estate in Coventry ; it was most probably 
situated in the vicinity of the present Cathe- 
dral, or what remains of it after the recent 
bombardment. From Sir William the 
interest in Harcourt’s Fee descended to his 
ddest son, Richard (born 1201, died 1258), 
who married Arabella, daughter of Sayer de 
Quincey, 1st Earl of Winchester, whose eldest 
sn William (born 1227 or 1228, died 1270 
or 1271), inherited this estate with others and 
married (1) in 1250, Alice, daughter of Roger 
dela Zouch of Ashby “de la Zouch, Co. 
leicester, by whom he had two daughters, and 
(2), in 1256, Elleanor (or Hillaria), daughter 
of Henry de Hastings, Constable of Kenil- 
worth Castle, and sister of Henry, 1st Baron 
de Hastings (by writ), by whom he had a son 

heir who succeeded to the present and 
other properties included in the entail, 
namely, Richard (born 1256, died 1293), who 
married (1) Margaret, daughter of Sir John 
de Beck, Lord of the Manor of Eresby, Co. 
Lincoln, by whom he had three sons, and 
(2) Jane, daughter of (widow of John 
Fite Walkelyn), by whom he had no issue. 
The estate called Harcourt’s Fee, together 
with the lordship of Grandborough in the 
same county, was disposed of to: Hugh de 
Brandeston in the reign of Edward I, circa 
1270, but whether by William (II), son of 
Richard (I) or Richard (II), only son of 











William (II), I do not know for a certainty. 
William (II) de Harcourt, it is of interest to 
observe, was a partisan of Simon de Mont- 
fort, Earl of Leicester, and after de Mont- 
fort’s defeat at the battle of Evesham on 
Aug. 6, 1266, he took refuge, together with 
many other defeated adherents, in the Isle of 
Ely, until he was pardoned and allowed to 
redeem his estates under the “ Dictum of 
Kenilworth.’’ What sum he had to pay for 
his release is unknown to me. His brother 
Sayer, who was wounded during the same con- 
flict and taken prisoner, died in captivity. 

Another branch of the Harcourt family, but 
whose connection with the main stem I have 
not succeeded in discovering, were flourishing 
members of the community in Coventsy dur- 
ing the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
being engaged in trade as whittawers or 
glovers, parchment manufacturers, fell- 
mongers and tanners of white leather in gen- 
eral. One of this branch, William (I) Har- 
court (who died in 1623) was Sheriff of Cov- 
entry in 1586-7, and Mayor in 1592-3. His 
eldest son, William (II) was also Sheriff, in 
1598-9, and Mayor in 16089, and died in 
1626, leaving a son, William (III), after 
whom I have failed to find any further re- 
cords of this family in Coventry or else- 
where. I presume- it has become extinct, 
though William (I) left two other sons besides 
William (II), Richard and Robert. There 
were several! members of this or another 
branch of the Harcourt family living in 
Coventry to well beyond the middle of the 
eighteenth century, though I do not know the 
name of a single member of the family dwell- 
ing in that city at the present day. 

Several . Harcourts connected with the 
Mayoral branch were churchwardens of Saint 
Michael’s church (subsequently the Cathe- 
dral) during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Although this ancient fane, I 
learn, has been almost completely destroyed 
by the recent aerial bombardment, it is grati- 
fying to know that the magnificent tower, 
which exceeds 300ft. in height and was 
erected in 1432, is practically unscathed. 

In conclusion I may say that I shall be 
grateful for any information concerning the 
Harcourt family in Coventry. I have been 
given to understand, however, that all the 
ancient archives of the city were destroyed 
in the recent raid, and unless copies of them 
have been taken and preserved elsewhere, I 
fear that it will be a difficult problem to 
answer some of my enquiries. 


Witti1am Harcovrt-Batu. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





RISTMAS: ADOPTION OF DATE. — 

“‘ Christmas,’ said Dr. Johnson, Bos- 
well, year 1776, ‘‘ might be kept as well on 
one day as another; but there should be a 
stated day for commemorating the birth of 
our Saviour, because there is danger that what 
may be done on any day, will be neglected.’ 
What is the earliest authority known for 
choosing Dec. 25? St. Luke alone gives the 
details of laying the babe in a manger and 
the shepherds ‘‘ keeping watch by night over 
their flock.”” Nothing is said of the cold 
associated with winter, and if the watch of 
the shepherds indicates the lambing season, 
it would hardly take place then. There is 
nothing on the birth in Gore’s ‘ Jesus of 
Nazareth.’ As natural grottoes which have 
been used as dwellings exist at Bethlehem, 
tradition makes the stable a cave. Is any- 
thing said in the apocryphal gospels, which 
at least tell us what was likely to be believed ? 


T. C.C. 
CHRISTMAS AT CARIPI: CAROL 
TUNE WANTED. — Bates, in his 


‘Naturalist on the Amazons,’ chapt. v., 
includes an attractive account of a Christmas 
celebration at Caripi. This place is on the 
river Para, which enters the sea on the south 
side of the mouths of the Amazon. The ser- 
vice had to be simple but the worshippers 
were evidently sincere: 

The festival was celebrated by the negroes 
of their own free will and in a very pleasing 
manner. The room next to the one I had 
chosen was the capella, or chapel. It had a 
little altar which was neatly arranged, and the 
room was furnished with a magnificent brass 
chandelier. Men, women, and children were 
busy in the chapel all day on the 24th of Decem- 
ber decorating the altar with flowers and 
strewing the floor with orange-leaves. They 
invited some of their neighbours to the evening 
prayers, and when the simple ceremony began 
an hour before midnight, the chapel was 
crowded. They were obliged to dispense with 
the mass, for they had no priest, the service 
therefore consisted merely of a long litany and 
a few hymns. There was placed on the altar a 
small image of the infant Christ, the “ Menino 
Dios” as they called it, or the child-god, 
which had a long ribbon depending from its 
waist. An old white-haired negro led off the 
litany, and the rest of the people joined in the 
responses. After the service was over, they all 
went up to the altar, one by one, and kissed the 
end of the ribbon. The gravity and earnest- 
ness shown throughout the proceedings were 
remarkable. Some of the hymns were very 











simple and beautiful, especially one beginny 
“Virgem soberana,” a trace of whose 

Fe to my recollection whenever I think op 
the dreamy solitude of Caripi. 

Negro spirituals are now familiar oye 
here. Is this carol known? It sounds like g 
welcome addition to some tunes that are often 
repeated during the Christmas season, 


W. H. J. 


BLoop OF BRICKHILL, CO. CLARE— 

In some family papers, written many 
years ago, is included a pedigree of one of my 
ancestors, James Brett, of Ballinahalley 
House, Co. Wexford. It gives thie Jame 
Brett, who was born c. 1754, a sister Ellen 
who “married Captain Blood. Their 
daughter married Lord Campbell, son of the 
Duke of Argyll and brother to the Marques 
of Lorne, who married Queen Victoria's 
daughter Princess Louise.”” This was Loni 
Colin Campbell who, according to the 
ages, married in 1881 Gertrude Elizabeth 
youngest daughter of Edmond Maghlin Blood 
of Brickhill, Co. Clare. The pedigree mer 
tioned above is inaccurate in many partic 
lars, and I have little faith in the statement 
I quote, for I have no other evidence for the 
existence of a sister of James Brett who 
married a Blood. Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
under Blood of Cranagher, Co. Clare, gives 
the Rev. Neptune Blood (born c. 1505), head 
of that house, a second son Edmond, “ from 
whom the Bloods of Brickhill, Co. Clare, ar 
descended,’? but no pedigree of Blood of 
Brickhill is included. Is any pedigree avail 
able, by which I could test the accuracy of 
the statement that Edmond Maghlin Bloc 
married Ellen Brett ? 

E. St. Jonn Brooxs. 


ILBERT AND PLANCHE.—Has atter 
tion previously been drawn to the heay 
debt owed by W. S. Gilbert in the libretti of 
the Savoy operas to both the spirit and th 
lyrical metres of his predecessor, 
Planché, whose works were produced between 
1825 and 1871. 

The difference on the surface lies clearly 
enough in Planché’s reliance upon ™ 
logical and fairy themes in his extravagant, 
and in his free use of excruciating puns, 
here, for instance, are two quotations from 
‘Riquet with the Tuft,’ produced in 18%, 
which appear to have the authentic ring of 
Gilbert’s dialogue : 

Riquet. Be not alarmed— 

Myrtella. I can’t help it, you have made #l 
my teeth chatter, ! 
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Riquet. Not I, child; 
learnt of your tongue, 
and as another instance: 


Riquet. Nay, leave me not thus, I have some- 
thing of importance to communicate to you. 

Emeralda. Oh, but they tell me, things of 
importance are too much for my head (going). 

iquet. My communication is for your heart. 

Emeralda (returning). Oh, they haven’t told 
me anything about that. 

Was this resemblance commented on in the 
press in the ’seventies and ’eighties during the 
production of the series of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operas when the works of Planché would 
still have been quite freshly in the critical 
mind ? 


that’s a trick they 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


E SWASTIKA. — Interpretations of 
ancient symbols are always of interest. 
What, then, led the Nazis to adopt the Swas- 
tika as their badge, and what signification do 
they attach to it? . Presumably they were not 
so keen on Kipling as to copy it from his 
books. In India and other Eastern countries 
it was a ‘‘solar symbol ’’—a conveniently 
comprehensive expression. In North and 
Central America it has been found on native 
monuments and utensils, and has survived as 
a tribal emblem down to the present day. It 
appeared on a battle-flag years before it was 
opted by the Fuehrer teutonicus, for a com- 
pany of American volunteers fought under 
it against the Germans in 1914-1915. Re- 
cently the Sioux nation, whose peculiar 
emblem it was (though with the extremities 
turned the other way), abandoned its use and 
burnt it in solemn conclave as having been 
profaned by its present bearers in Europe. 
From the Swastika, some scholars main- 
tain, developed the Triskele, representing, 
copa the Moon. This symbol, elaborated 
into the Three Legs in Sicily, has for the last 
six hundred years been the national emblem 
of the Isle of Man. In the German(?) map 
to the Latin Ptolemy of 1525 Man is indicated 
simply by a Swastika and the mysterious 
word ‘‘ Dricam.”’ 


: Had ‘‘dricam” any 
Meaning in a European language of the 
period ? 

W. W. Git. 
URRELL: PERCY. — Lord Algernon 


Percy, second son of the first Duke of 
Northumberland, married on 8 June, 1775, 
Isabella Susanna, daughter of Peter Burrell 
of Beckenham, Kent. His elder brother, 
Hugh, Earl Percy, afterwards 2nd Duke of 
Northumberland, married her sister, Frances 
Jane, on 25 May, 1779. I should be glad to 








be informed how Peter Burrell was related 
to Sir William Burrell, “first baronet, who 
had a seat in Sussex and whose son was called 
Percy (clxxix. 351, 391). 

M. H. Donps. 


WHALERS' GRAVESTONES. — In the 

German Islands there are many examples 
of gravestones of former whaling commanders 
on which whaling scenes and whaling ships are 
engraved. In some Dutch churchyards the 
grave ‘‘stones’’ are actually of whalebones. 
I should be ~ of any authentic informa- 
tion of British whalers’ gravestones on which 
whaling ships or scenes are shown. It is pos- 
sible there may be such in England at Hull, 
or Whitby, or in Scotland, at Dundee. 


ALBERT WADE. 


URNAMES DERIVED FROM PLACE- 

NAMES.—Has any writer on the subject 

of surnames listed those names which derive 

from towns, villages, etc.? There must be a 

considerable number of such names, but there 

appear to be many towns, and more villages, 
which have not been adopted as surnames. 
P. D. M. 


RE-MALAPROP MALAPROPISMS. — 
‘* Select words, ingeniously mis-applied,”’ 
endeared Mrs. Malaprop to the public from 
1775. But the artifice was not invented by 
Sheridan. What instances of it are there 
before 1718, when Colley Cibber wrote ‘ The 
Non-Juror,’ altered later by Bickerstaff as 
‘The Hypocrite ’? 

Cibber’s Malapropisme, it may be recalled, 
were put into the mouth of the unlicensed lay 
preacher Mawworm, “a pious man, tho’ in 
an humble estate,’’ as his patron Dr. Cant- 
well called him. Mawworm, whose town 
attire, in Bickerstaffe’s renamed revival, was 
“a black coat, flowered waistcoat, black 
breeches, light blue stockings, and shoes with 
small brass buckles,’’ kept a shop in which, 
as he said, ‘‘ We deals in grocery, tea, small- 
beer, charcoal, butter, brick-dust, and the 
like.”’ 

Some of Mawworm’s choicer sayings are 
these : 

I have made several sermons already; I does 
them extrumpery, because I can’t write; and 
now the devils in our alley says as how my 
head’s turned. 

I got up on Kennington Common, the last 
review day... Says I, I does nothing clan- 
decently; I stand here contagious to his 
majesty’s guards, and I charges you, upon your 
apparels, not to mislist me. 

tf he [Dr. Cantwell] advises me to go a 
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preaching, and quit my shop, I’ll make an | 


excressance 
country. 

My conscience was tanned with sin, like a 
piece of neat’s leather. 

We have lost almost all our customers, 
because I keeps extorting [= exhorting] them 
whenever they come into the shop. 

You [addressing old Lady Lamb] are ‘a 
malefactor to all goodness. 

Have you no commenseration on your soul? 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


{Our correspondent seems to have forgotten 
Shakespeare. | 


} ,ROWN PAPER AS CHRISTMAS 
i CARD.—Among odds and ends in a desk 
of my father’s I found an oblong of stiff 
brown paper which must have been sent 
through the post as a handwritten Christmas 
card. It bore the lines: 
The times are very hard, 
As you may plainly see 
By my sending of this wish 
On a piece of rough B.P. 

On the face of it, I imagine this form of 
Christmas greeting was not unique. Perhaps 
some reader with a long memory can say 
whether there was some particular Yuletide 
in the nineteenth century when distress was 
so general that folks resorted to this economi- 
cal way of wishing their friends well. 


FREDERIC ConnetT WHITE. 


ARAHUANA, A DRUG.—What drug is 
this? Is it known to be commonly used 
in this country, either for medical purposes, 
or by degenerates? It figures in the world 
of crime and disreputable dancers described in 
a modern “ thriller.”” It is used to impart 
a temporary stimulus, like heroin, also added 
as stupefying dope to a cigarette. The word 
looks like Spanish, or American-Indian. 


CurRIOUS. 


XPECTATION OF LIFE.—The expecta- 
tion of life of a person is reckoned, I 
understand, by subtracting his age from 91 
and halving the difference. Thus a man of 
forty-one has twenty-five years’ expectation 
of life. Could anyone tell me who estab- 
lished this reckoning and when it was 
adopted ? I should also be glad to know how 
it was worked out, Joun Smiru. 


{= extursion] farther into the 


‘““(VENTLEMEN OF THE JACKET.” — 
Who are denoted by this phrase—an 
eighteenth-century phrase, I think ? I do 


not find it in the Shorter Oxford Dictionary. 
N. 





eC 


Replies. 


~— 


XVIII-CENTURY GOVERNMENT 
HOLIDAYS. 
(clxxix. 389.) 


[‘ reply to the query by A. E. N., the follow. 
ing list is extracted from the 4th Report 
from the Select Committee on Finance, 1797, 


Appendix E. 1: 


Customs Holidays, 


Circumcision, 1st Jan. 
Epiphany, 6th Jan. 
Queen’s Birthday, 18th 
Jan. (kept). 
Conversion of St. Paul, 
25th Jan, 
King Charles I’s Mar- 
tyrdom, 30th Jan. 
Purification 2nd Feb. 
St. Matthias, 24th Feb. 
Ash Wednesday, 
Annunciation, 25th 
March, 
Good Friday, 
Easter Monday. 
Easter Tuesday. 
St. George, 23rd April. 
St. Mark, 25th April. 
St. Philip and James, 
Ist May. 
Ascension-Day. 
Ces Birthday, 19th 


ay. 

Whitsun Monday, 

Whitsun Tuesday. 

King Charles’ Restor- 
ation, 29th May. 

King’s Birthday, 4th 
June. 

St. Barnabas, 11th 
June, 

St. John Baptist, 24th 
June, * 

St. Peter, 29th June. 


St. James, 25th July, 
Lammas Day, Ist Aug, 
Prince of Wales’ 
Birthday, 12th Aug. 
St, Bartholomew, 24th 


Aug. ° 
London Burnt, 2nd 
Sept. 
St. Matthew; 2st 
Coronation, 


pt. ; 
St. Michael, 29th Sept. 
St. Luke, 18th Oct. 
King’s Accession, 25th 


ict. 
St. Simon and Jude, 
28th Oct. 
All Saints, Ist Nov, 
King William’s Land. 
ing, 4th Nov. 
i Conspiracy, 5th 


ov, 

Lord Mayor’s | Day, 
9th Nov. 

St. Andrew, 30th Nov. 

St. Thomas, 21st Dee. 

Christmas Day, 25th 
D 


ec. 

St. Stephen, 26th Dec, 

St. John, 27th Dec. 

Holy ‘Innocents, 28th 
Dec. 


There were, ofcourse, variations accordi 
to the date of the accession, birthday, etc., 


the reigning monarch. 


In 1754, for instance, 


June 27 was celebrated as the day of King’s 


Proclamation. 


It should be noted also that, in the eight 
eenth century, there was no annual leave 





scheduled for Government staffs as is the case 
to-day. In consequence, the saints’ days and 
others, thus celebrated, were enjoyed by all, 
irrespective of rank, until the moder 
method-of granting annual leave was estab 
lished. B. R. Lerrwrcn, 
Librarian. 
The Library, Custom House, 
Lower Thames Street, London, E.C.3. 
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The following extract bears on the point : 


In 1806 Archbishop Sutton interposed in the 
House of Lords on a matter not wholly without 
interest even now [1916]. Apparently the 
Custom House retained a number of holidays 
or ecclesiastical festivals. On days when busi- 
ness was in full swing elsewhere, as Lord 
Grenville pointed out, the merchant found to 
his inconvenience the doors of the Custom 
House shut. The archbishop, though depre- 
cating the excessive number of holidays of Pre- 
reformation times, thought three or four, but 
at any rate two, holidays might be retained, 
and moved an amendment supporting a holiday 
on the Epiphany. .The amendment was lost. 
—The Primates of the Four Georges’ by A. 
W. Rowden, 1916, p, 393, 


In 1934 Parliament effected a further 
reduction. 
; J.P. pe C. 


PY-BOOK MAXIMS (clxxix. 408).—If 

this enquiry relates to English copy-books 
the answer would be that maxims were em- 
ployed as ‘‘copies’’ in the earliest known 
examples and in the majority of later ones. 
The first copy-book to be printed in this 
country was ‘A Booke Containing Divers 
Sortes of Hands,’ by Beauchesne and Baildon 
in 1570. Between that and the end of the 
sixteenth century nine other copy-books were 
published in London. Between 1600 and 1700 
the titles, etc., of 112 copy-books are recorded 
in my ‘English Writing Masters and their 
Copy-Books ’ (Camb. Univ. Press, 1931), of 


which no fewer than twenty-eight are 
accounted for by the ‘‘Ingenious Mr. 
Cocker.”’ 


These early copy-books will probably suffice 
to provide all the maxims and exhortations 
that are likely to be wanted but if a larger 
selection is required the spate of copy-books 
issued in this country during the eighteenth 
eentury would give an almost inexhaustible 
supply. Among these will be found a sprink- 
Ting of maxims in Latin but a wider choice 
could be had in the German, Italian, French 
or Spanish copy-books. The British Museum, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and the Bod- 
leian libraries all possess collections of the 
works of the English penmen. 


AmBrROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


JJNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES 

(clxxviii. 387, 429; clxxix. 52, 214, 267, 
284, 303).—A lack of foresight accounted for 
this, it is to hoped uncommon, name which 
18 taken from the parish church registers at 
Aylesbury : 








1627. Buried. Neglected, the daughter of 
Jeffrey Heaks, the ith of February, and shee 
was so named because shee hd no God father 
or God mother prepared at the time of 
Baptizing. ' 

The same register contains an entry which 
is a model of considerate anonymity. Even 
the sex is not revealed: 


1664. 10 Oct: A child was baptized and its 
mother executed the same day for house- 
breaking, 


A later entry provides two strangely-chosen 


names which were bestowed upon twin 
daughters : 
1656. First-Borne and daus. of Mr, John Luffe, 
Sadnesse Ministr, of Aylesbury, 
borne 31 Aug. and 
Bapt. 2 Sept. 
Beaconsfield. AmBrROSE HEAt. 


My mother had, I believe, a unique 
Christian name. She was born Juliana 
Senora Cann. Just before her birth her 
mother, the wife of a Devonshire farmer, 
had been reading a novel called ‘ Senora 
Paruese.’ The old lady determined, if the 
child was born a girl, to have her baptized 
Senora, unaware that the name simply meant 
‘“* Mrs.”’ in her Spanish novel. 

‘ T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.A. 

Lancaster, 

CCUPATION EMBLEMS ON GRAVE- 

STONES (clxxix. 136, 424). —’In the 
churchyard of the Abbey Church at Beaulieu, 
Hants, is a gravestone into which has been let 
the Waterloo medal of the soldier who lies in 
the grave. Does this count as an occupation 
emblem ? 

St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


“A STICK OF BOMBS”: “STRADDLE” 
(clxxix. 280).—It would be interesting 
to have from a member of the Royal Air 
Force the exact meaning and the origin of 
a “stick of bombs.” The current meaning is 
certainly a number of bombs, usually six, re- 
leased in rapid succession. I do not share 
Icnoramus’s belief that this has any con- 
nection with the pilot’s control “‘ stick.’ 
“‘Straddle’’ is simpler. The Shorter 
‘0.E.D.’ gives, under date 1916, the original 
military meaning, viz., ‘‘(Gunnery) To find 
the range (of an object) by placing shots first 
on one side of it and then on the other.” But 
where the gunner on the ground, with the 
specific target of a hostile trench or battery, 
had only achieved a preliminary ranging pro- 
cess in straddling his target, the bomber from 
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the air, whose target is always a given area, 
say of an enemy factory or dockyard, is well 
content to have straddled his target, since 
all the bombs will have dropped in the target 
area, generally in a line across the area. 

Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


RGETTING MORE THAN ANOTHER 

EVER KNEW (clxxix. 189).—This 
notion occurs in a story of Judge Jeffreys, 
who in an altercation in court with an aged 
counsel of opposite political views, said: 
“Sir, you appear to have forgotten your 
law,’ to which the other replied: ‘‘ Very 
true, my Lord; I have forgotten more law 
than you ever knew.”’ 


Sr. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


MAzOR STURGEON (clxxix. 137, 175).— 

The 1903 Index and Epitome of the 
‘D.N.B.’ gives him as having been born in 
**1781 ?’ and as ‘“‘lieutenant-colonel in 
1812.”’ 

In the Army List, ‘‘ War Office, 1st Janu- 
ary, 1808,’’ he is given under ‘f Royal Staff 
Corps attached to the Quarter-Master Gen- 
eral’s Department ’’ and as being the second 
name in the list of Captains; ‘‘ Henry Stur- 
geon. Rank in the Regiment, 25 June, 
1803.’’ The next List I have is dated ‘‘ War- 
Office, 13th March, 1815.’’ Under heading 
‘Casualties since last Publication’ (name 
not in an index) occurs ‘‘ Lieut.-Colonel Stur- 
geon, R. Staff Corps.”’ 

It is curious that I cannot find his name 
in the long lists of Majors and Lieut.-Colonels 
in ‘ Rider’s British Merlin,’ 1815 and 1824, 
which give names of same, and higher ranks, 
twenty to thirty years earlier. 

As it appears that the surname Sturgeon 
is uncommon, I give the following, which is 
the only mention in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ 1848, under family of Fortescue of 
Fallapit, Co, Devon. 

‘* Elizabeth Fortescue, at whose decegse, 
unm. in 1768, aged seventy-three, Fallapit 
passed to her grand-nephew, Edmund Wells, 
Esq., who, in compliance with the terms of 
*her will, assumed upon inheriting the sur- 
name and arms of Fortescue only.’’ ‘‘ He had 
one son and a daughter.’”’ The latter, Eliza- 
beth Wells, m. to Thomas William 
Sturgeon, Esq., nephew to Thomas Watson 
Wentworth, first Marquess of Rockingham 
(see Burke’s ‘ Extinct Peerage’ and also 
later and up-to-date editions). In Barber’s 
‘ British Family Names’ we have: ‘‘ Stur- 
geon. Fr. Lestourgeon; a p.n. Hugt. n., 





London, 1683.” 


4 





$$$. 


There were other officers named Stur, 
in the Army Lists, 1808, 1815, 7 
1819, 1826, 1836; all in the Royal Marines 
No mention of the name in the mon 
Army Lists from 1839 onwards. If the sep 
vice of above is desired, I will give it. 


HERBERT Sovutuay, - 


VIII-CENTURY MILITARY DICTION. 
ARIES (clxxix. 388). — In Annual 
Register, 1821, is noted the death, on 14 Apr., 
1821, of Major James, at the age of sixty- 
two, author of the ‘ Military Dictionary ’ and 
of the ‘ Regimental Companion.’ 


JoHN YEOWELL. 


Likeliest of all spots to locate the two 
military books named is the War Office Lib 
rary, though Lrevut.-Cox. Lesire does not say 
if he has tried the British Museum. 

Like other old Army text-books, these two 
reference books are omitted from all ordinary 
bibliographies and are therefore not easy to 
trace in reference books. 

An earlier forerunner of the kind, one pre 
bably unknown to your correspondent, 
of its great rarity, is this: ‘ A.B.C. of armes, 
or an introduction dictionary, whereby the 
order of military exercises may be understood 
and readily practised.’ By J. T. » ge 
tleman. London: Printed by W. Stansby for 
J. Helmes.. . 1616. 80. 

Of this, only two copies are at present 
known: (1) at the British Museum, (2) at 
the Bodleian, Oxford. 





Wo. JAGGARD. 


(PANADA AND AMERICA (clxxix. 337). — 

Bishop Ashton Oxenden, who went t 
Canada as Bishop of Montreal in 1869, writes 
in his autobiography (published 1891) : 

The Canadians are a loyal people. . . On ou 
first arrival, the subject of annexation to the 
United States was frequently mooted; but little 
is heard of it now. 

It would appear, therefore, that the matter 
was being seriously considered at a much later 
date than 1820. 

W. Marston AcREs. 

ICHARD LELY 385).—Ma. 

Yocom writes: 

‘The Fall of Saguntum’ was _ produced at 
Lincoln’s Inn and was published in, 1727. 
may have been acquainted with 
through associations at Lincoln’s Inn. 

I fancy there is a slight confusion here be 
tween the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fi 


(clxxix. 
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Royal College of Surgeons, and the Honour- 
able Society of Lincoln’s Inn of which 
Richard Lely was a member. The oversight 
js excusable since theatrical representations 
had taken place in the Halls of the Honour- 
able Societies of the Inner Temple and of the 
Middle Temple in the course of the previous 


tury. 
oii J, P. ve C. 


See CENTURY DOCTORS AND 
REMEDIES (clxxix. 389, 430).—The Duke 
of Portland’s medicine was a supposed speci- 
fic for gout composed of the roots of ground 
birthwort and gentian, the tops and leaves of 
germander, ground pine and centaury : these 
were dried, pulverised, sifted and mixed. Mr. 
Nath. Hills (Commissioner of the Sick and 
Wounded Board, 1740-56), writing from 
London on 16 July, 1751, to John Russell, 
British Minister at the Court of Lisbon, 
remarks : 

I gave a visit to Revell’s brother at Hammer- 
smith lately: he is much freed from pain of 
gout by the Duke of Portland’s powder, though 


it is a course of two years to perform a cure.— 
‘A Forgotten John Russell,’ 1905, p. 329. 


It is noticeable, however, that Dr. Mead 
makes no mention of the powder in his ‘Treat- 
ment for Gout’ (See ‘ Works,’ 1763, iii., 
ch, 12). 

J. Pavut pe Castro. 


“DAGLET ”’ (clxxix. 352, 410).—A reglet, 

correctly, (French réglet, diminutive of 
rigle from Latin regula), is a moulding which 
separates panels ; a flat band, in architecture ; 
astrip of wood, in carpentry and printing. 
An earlier meaning, obsolete since the six- 
teenth century, was the column of a book. 
This is the ordinary dictionary-word, but 
some of its offshoots may be of interest. <A 
“raglat-plane ” is used in Scotland by car- 
penters for making grooves, and a “‘ raggle ”’ 
is the groove itself, in stone as well as wood. 
In parts of the West of England it is a 
“regal.” In West Somerset a “‘ riggle”’ is a 
= cut round something, Pee as the 
andle of a whip to secure the lash. In 
Shropshire both “ rigol ’ and “ riglet ” mean 
achannel for water. Some of these may re- 
Present rigole, another French form of 
regula, and perhaps the Cornish mining term 
Tadgell, a tunnel, #6 to be classed with them. 
Regula was adopted into Irish as riaghail, a 
straight line, a rule in several senses which 

ude a carpenter’s rule. 
W. W. Grit. 





The Library. 


Alumni Cantabrigienses. Part II, From 1752 
to 1900. Vol. 1., Abbey-Challis. Compiled 
by J. A. Venn. (Cambridge University 
Press. £7 7s.). . 

[- is with peculiar satisfaction that we wel- 

“* come this volume, arriving as it does in 

the midst of a war which might have been 

expected to paralyse any such endeavours as 
this. A firsi instalment of the continuation 
of a most important work, it bears the 
announcement that it will—so it is intended 
and hoped—be followed by five others at inter- 
vals of about a year. These six volumes will 
contain 64,000 biographies (the entries of the 
whole work total 140,000) comprising almost 
twice as much information as could be 
obtained concerning the Alumni of the earlier 
centuries. The Preface brings Dr. Venn to 
acknowledge once more the high quality of the 
assistance given in this undertaking by Mies 

F. W. S. Bloxham, whose death, in May 

1939, meant heavy loss to genealogical learn- 

ing and research; her place has been taken 

by Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, whose eminence as 
genealogist and antiquary is already well 
known to our readers. 

One interesting point brought out in the 
preface is that a student’s Cambridge career 
can now be traced by the College registers 
instead of, primarily, by the University 
matriculation register. This means more, 
and also more accurate, data, yet Dr. Venn 
notes that, even in recent College admission 
books, a ‘‘disconcertingly high ’’ proportion 
of mistakes appears. Discrepancies and 
errors are therefore not hastily to be imputed 
to careless transcription. All biographical 
statements, additional or corrective, derived 
from extraneous sources, have here been 
enclosed within square brackets. The subse- 
quent history of the students of the hundred 
and fifty years from 1752 to 1900 was, it goes 
without saying, much easier to trace than in 
the case of the students of Part I; in fact, 
those who disappear from view after they 
have left Cambridge number no more than 
four or five per cent. It is worth noting that 
in the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
when Cambridge incurred much criticism for 
a general decline, there was still good care 
taken of the University archives; in fact, in 
this respect, the nineteenth century could not 
all through sustain favourable comparison 
with the eighteenth. 

In a fine, though necessarily brief, survey 
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of the fortunes and characteristics of the 
great procession of men-whose names and lives 
make up this record, Dr. Venn recalls the 
wars and other perilous adventures in which 
many of them perished; the assaults of the 
plague; the various social struggles; the 
exploits in furtherance of science. Numeric- 
ally, up to 1900, the beneficed clergy form 
the largest element of the procession; next 
come those who followed the law; thirdly, the 
medical practitioners. There is no need to 
pass in review the numerous activities of the 
rest, though it may be worth while in one 
word to recall, with our author, how different, 
both in volume and in character, was, at dif- 
ferent times, the great stream of human 
thought and life which flowed in and out of 
Cambridge. 

Certain names, in their alphabetical place, 
will at once occur to anyone considering the 
range of the alphabet from Abbey to Challis. 
We do not propose to consider the greater 
figures, nor yet those who have recently 
passed from our midst. We take a few points 
from the earlier and the less well-known of 
these biographies, as—necessarily somewhat 
meagre—illustration of the wealth of human 
interest they contain. 

The compiler has been generous in giving 
, details more or less extraneous. Thus he notes 
that Frances Alington, betrothed to Henry 
Alington, died (1828) of grief at his loss; and 
that Henry Askew (d. 1852), on a visit to 
Corby Castle, saw the family ghost, whereby 
he was so much agitated that he left hurriedly 
the next morning. Richard Budd (d, 1821), 
a celebrated physician, has two main claims 
to the interest of posterity in his career: at 
Christ’s Hospital he was instrumental in get- 
ting potatoes made part of the boys’ diet, and 
he had as nursemaid in his family-no less a 
person than Nelson’s Emma. Anthony Boul- 
ton (d. 1854) was the son of a man who was 
married five times, and took as his last wife 
the younger sister of eldest son’s wife. Thomas 
Barber (d. 1836) is made known as the ener- 
getic rector who ‘“‘enforced order in the 
Church by the power of his lungs, and in the 
streets by the weight of his arm.” The 
appearance of a man as a figure in some well- 
known book has not been omitted: we are 
informed that William Patrick Adam was 
“Scud East’? (his‘nickname being Scud) in 
‘Tom Brown’; and told of the suggestion 
that William St. Julien Arabin may have 
been the original of Serjeant Snubbins in 
‘ Pickwick.’ We observe that Dr. Venn, 
differing from Dr. Wilbur L. Cross in his 





‘ History of Henry Fielding,’ makes 
Adams of Trinity (d. 1777) the original 
Parson Adams in ‘ Joseph Andrews.’ 
Kighteenth- and early nineteenth- cent 
adventurers in science include Loder Allen 
(d, 1811), Rector of Easton, Suffolk, who 
‘‘invented a screw for the elevation of 
for which he received a pension from the 
Government,”’ and also a flying machine 
with which he is said to have attempted to 
fly from the top of his church tower; Charles 
Babbage (d, 1871) whose best known achieve. 
ment is perhaps the calculating ‘machine op 
which he spent thirty-seven years and a large 
portion of his fortune; William Cecil, Rector 
of St. Michael’s, Long Stanton, who is to be 
regarded as the inventor of the internal 
combustion engine, and is said to have erected 
on one of the trees in his garden a machin 
for pulling out his parishioners’ teeth. . 
Philanthropists and men of different pw 
fessions who effected social reforms number 
among them Richard Holmden Amphlett 
who worked at modifying the con itions 
governing imprisonment for debt; Thom 
Brown (d. 1849) who styled himself his pa 
executor aud distributed in his lifetime in 
charity not less than £50,000; Ralph Blake 
locke, Archdeacon of Norfolk, who has been 
called the Father of the allotment system, 
having succeeded in establishing allotments 
for labourers; George William Birkett (4 
1877) described as an ideal country pastor 
who could draw up indentures, settle disputes, 
and, having an adequate store of medical 
knowledge, could attend poor people and dis 
pense drugs prescribed by a regular practi- 
tioner of Tenby, where he had his church. 
Deaths, sudden and tragic, apart from 
those of the war of 1914-18, are not very 
numerous. We noticed Walter Abbott who 
died in his church of apoplexy ; John Buck, 
who in 1838, aged forty-one, was found 
drowned in a pond; Gawen Brathwaite, who 
died (1814) as the result of an accident to the 
Ipswich stage coach when passing under the 
gateway of the Blue Boar Inn at Cambridge; 
Captain Charles Agnew, killed by an assassil 
on board the Serapis returning invalided 
from India, 1873; Frederick Baker (d. 1830), 
who was struck by the fan of a windmill, whi 
he was explaining the working of the mill 
to his children. The suicides are few: 
the record of insanity also is low. Of the omé 
or two criminals, perhaps John Berrington 
is the worst. He raised money by advert 
titles for ordination, set up a bogus ‘“‘college’ 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 1973 was sentenced 
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to fifteen years penal servitude for obtaining 
money on false pretences. A few men are 
described as ‘‘living a roving life’’ or such as 
appears ill-regulated and eccentric; Thomas 
Adkin, a wit, famous for his splendid and 
riotous entertainments, who dissipated his 
fortune and ‘‘ gradually became insensible ”’ 
to anything but drink; Stephen Allen (d. 
1847 aged ninety-two), who “‘ lost a fortune 
in his youth through extravagance, e.g., 
driving a carriage with four horses and three 
footmen ’’; Edward Hughes Ball (d. 1863), a 
sons gambler, who lost £45,000 in one night 
at Wattier’s Club, Piccadilly; Thomas 
Browne (d. 1835), described as much given to 
practical jokes and unpopular at the univer- 
sity, though he became Master of Christ's. 
There are likewise a few whose record has 
an element of the comic: Robert Anzelark 
“of great stature and bulk—said to have been 
able to eat a leg of mutton at a sitting ’’ (d. 
1845 or 1846); Dr. Henry Bates who, dining 
with other justices at Magistrates’ meetings 
at Mildenhall, Suffolk, used, during the game 
season, to be provided with a beefsteak pie, 
with a brace of partridges in it, which he 
always warned the hostess of the inn should. 
be put with their breasts down into the beef ; 
William Bayley Cant (d. 1800), who, as an 
undergraduate, became ‘‘ extremely corpulent 
from an indulgence of the pleasures of the 
table”? and left his estates to Erskine, who 
was personally unknown to him, out of 
“admiration for the defence of Hardy and 
Tooke in 1794’ (the bequest was disallowed). 
Among the not very numerous men who 
have some place in Continental history, we 
will mention Charles Januarius ward 
Acton, who divided England into eight 
Catholic vicariates, and was interpreter and 
sole witness in the interview between Gregory 
XVI and Nicholas I of Russia; John Ball (a 
founder and first President of the Alpine 
Club), who, besides much work in botany and 
geography, was a close friend of Cavour, and 
a supporter of Italian liberty; and Michael 
Bruce (d. 1861), who rescued the Marquis de 
Lavalette from the prison of the Conciergerie. 
_ A few more names may be taken as notable 
in what one may call miscellaneous ways: 
Sir Henry Williams Baker, originator of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern’; Richard 
Baker, Gray’s friend, and one of the witnesses 
to his will; William Barrol (d. 1778), who, 
as Rector of North Sassafras, in Maryland, 
lost his benefice by refusing to renounce alle- 
_ to King George; Stephen Barry who 
ed in his nineteenth year (1849) reputed 
the best mathematician entered at the univer- 





sity for some years; Robert Burt, who offi- 
ciated at the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
with Mrs, Fitzherbert; Sir Peter Burrell, 
who married one of the two daughtes and co- 
heiresses of the Duke of Ancaster and 
Kesteven and furnishes a good example of 
acquisition of titles and office through mar- 
riage, having presided at the trial of Warren 
Hastings as deputy Great Chamberlain—a 
hereditary office which was vested in his wife 
and her sister; John Jelland Brundish who 
died (1786) at Caius—‘‘ of a melancholy cast, 
having lost many of his nearest relatives 
together,’’ and who wrote ‘An Elegy on a 
Family Tomb’; Thomas Brown, son of 
‘* Capability ’’ Brown, George III’s gardener 
at Hampden Court; William Osborn Boyes 
who left to a friend his cigar-case made from 
the skin of Eclipse. 

The names of wives are given and we found 
ourselves slightly wondering at the lack of 
uniformity in the entries here; some being 
prefixed with ‘‘ Miss’’ and others not. We 
found a good sprinkling of nonagenarians in 
this volume, the greatest recorded age which 
we observed being ninety-six, attained several 
times. : 


The Reflections and Maazims of Lue de 
Clapiers, Marquis of Vauvenargues. Trans- 
lated into English by F. G. Stevens. 
(London: Humphrey Milford. 7s. 6d. net). 

E reviewed at clxxviii. 413 Mr. F. G. 
Stevens’s translation of the Maxims of 

La Rochefoucauld. The wit, neatness, and- 

ingeniousness of phrasing which we there 

enjoyed appear equally marked in this ren- 
dering of the reflections and maxims of 

Vauvenargues. An introduction acquaints us 

with something of Vauvenargues’ life and 

with the characteristics of his spirit—a satis- 
factory introduction as far as it goes, but 
somewhat too slight in plan for its subject. 

Vauvenargues is considerably more important 

for the theory and practical development of 

education than wk be gathered from these 
paragraphs. 

In common with most moralists, but par- 
ticularly those of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, and, again, particularly we 
think the moralists of France, Vauvenargues 
harps a great deal on vanity and on amour- 
propre. It seems appropriate that the clas- 
sical and untranslateable name for a charac- 
teristic everyone possesses should have been 
invented by the French. Here the attentive 
reader will be led to perceive anew how much 
modern conceptions of vanity have gained in 
depth and accuracy from modern psychology 
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with its ‘‘inferiority complex.’’ Vauven- 
argues is good on vanity, but he would have 
been better still if that notion had been 
familiar to him. The meaning and manifes- 
tations of originality occupy him frequently 
and, as Mr. Stevens points out, he is much 
concerned to show the primacy of the heart 
and of impulse—as against the -head and 
reason—in the greatest parts of human 
achievement. The ripeness of wisdom in 
Vauvenargues’ thinking is remarkable consid- 
ering that he died at thirty-two. 

We have sometimes noticed in minds of 
unusual ingenuity and even brilliance, a ten- 
dency to “‘ jump ”’ the obvious. Mr. Stevens 
furnishes some examples of this. Thus, in 
the Introduction he compares La _ Roche- 
foucauld’s ‘‘ Nous avons tous assez de force 
pour supporter les maux d’autrui”’ (“‘ a true 
but sardonic maxim,”’ he calls it) with Vau- 
venargues’ ‘‘ La générosité souffre des maux 
d’autrui, comme si elle en était responsable,”’ 
of which he says, “‘ less true perhaps but more 
kindly to human nature,’’ quite forgetting 
that ‘‘ generosity ’’ not ‘‘ nous ’—human 
nature in general—is the subject of the say- 
ing. We thought this tendency perhaps 
accounted for a few mistakes of which we will 
cite three. ‘‘ Les hommes ont la volonté de 
rendre service, jusqua ce qu’ils en aient le 
pouvoir’’ does not mean anything so inane 
as ‘* Men have the will to be of service just 
in so far as they have the power,’’ but ‘“‘ Men 
are willing to be of service until the moment 
comes when they have the power to be so.”’ 
‘‘La magnanimité ne doit pas compte a la 
prudence de ses motifs,”’ again, is something 
better than ‘‘ Magnanimity will not consider 
the prudence of its motives ’’: it declares that 
‘** Magnanimity is not bound to render account 
to prudence of its motives.”” ‘‘ Les passions 
des hommes sont: autant de chemins ouverts 
pour aller jusqu’ & eux ’’—a pregnant saying 
—is surprisingly rendered : ‘‘ Men’s passions 
are so Many open roads that lead nowhere.” 
We quarrelled somewhat vigorously with 
many renderings of individual words. To 
take but one example: fou, fat, and sot have 
quite distinct significance in French; Mr. 
Stevens translates them mostly all alike by 
** fool.” 

However, though the touchy lover of 
French will find various objections to raise, 
the general reader may, with Mr. Stevens’s 
help, make real acquaintance with Vauven- 
argues, and jt is an acquaintance which must 





both profit and delight any tolerably thought- 
ful person, 


Cervantes. By William J. Entwistle. (Ox 
ford, at the Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 


BOOK on this scale and of this quality 
concerning Cervantes was certai 
needed. It matters less than it would in the 
case of almost any other author that Cep 
vantes, by so many people, is known only as 
the creator of ‘Don Quixote.’ His longish 
imprisonment, his disablement, his life as go 
largely one of struggle and poverty, have also 
their part, we believe, in most people’s ides 
of him, But the fact that he was a prolific 
writer, and still more the details of his 

remain virtually unknown even to well- 
persons unless they are students, in especial, 
of Spanish literature. In this he resemble 
his admirer Fielding, so much of whose pre 
duction has now sunk below the general 
literary horizon. 

The gaps in the ordinary knowledge of 
Cervantes may here be conveniently filled up, 
We learn of his plays, his ‘‘ exemplary 
novels’ his ‘‘ Galatea,’ his ‘ Persiles,’ and 
the rest; the reader who should wish t 
become acquainted with some part of these, 
but feels hardly courage to attempt the whole 
receives good guidance for choosing the best. 
As Mr. Entwistle acknowledges, Cervantes 
wrote much which is now barely readable. 

The very difficult task of discussing works 
too numerous to be reported of in 
which, further, one cannot presume to be 
within most readers’ knowledge, has been pe 
formed with a fair measure of success, though 
a closer revision of the book might have 
cleared up some parts that lie rather com 
fusedly, eliminated some repetitions, ant 
made the whole more capable than it i¢ 
leaving distinct impressions upon the re 
mind. The chapters on ‘Don Qui 
rather call for admiration than explain wW 
justifies it, tending to fall, as it were, 
tween two stools, for while the al 
convinced admirer will not find a great 
of fresh stimulation in them (though we 
duly grateful for a certain amount 
novice in this region will sometimes find Mi 
self at a loss. The matter offered is good 
abundant; it has not everywhere, we f 
been sufficiently digested. Yet the Doo 
deserves a welcome; and the short life 
Cervantes, with the list of his works, 
be noted for reference. 
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